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CAN A COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION" BECOME 

SCIENTIFIC? 

By JOSEPH K. HART 

DEPARTMENTS of education in colleges and universities have 
been made the objects of a good deal of more or less good-natured 
criticism and some ridicule within recent years. Por example, Pro- 
fessor Gayley has denied the utility of such departments altogether, de- 
claring that teaching is " a profession that demands not so much method 
as scholarship and innate aptitude." 1 

Professor Warner Fite, too, has taken occasion to express a rather 
definite view of the same sort. He says : 

What the publie school teacher especially needs to learn, and what the uni- 
versity is especially called upon to teach him, is just this — that his real effi- 
ciency as a teacher, and his ability to speak to his boys and girls from tlie 
standpoint of personal and social authority, "will depend in the last analysis, not 
upon any mastery of the "formal principles of method," or what not, but 
upon the evidence in himself of a thoughtful attitude toward life.2 

What such writers are attempting to demonstrate is, of course, 
largely true, though expressed in intolerant terms. Departments of 
education, as distinguished from schools of education and teachers' 
colleges, have not yet fully found themselves. Educational theory is, 
on the whole, becoming rather securely based. But in its practical out- 
come it does not always realize its own inner logic and, therefore, falls 
under the criticism or ridicule of those, who, working in older and 
better established fields, sometimes forget the ways over which their own 
subjects won to recognition, and express themselves in terms not alto- 
gether worthy of scientific men. 

Dewey's estimate of the function of such departments seems more 
nearly correct. He says: 

That some teachers get their (theory) by instinct more effectively than 
others by any amount of reflective study may be unreservedly stated. It is not 
a question of manufacturing teachers, but of reinforcing and enlightening those 
who have a right to teach.s 

Why, then, have departments of education been criticized in this way? 
There are at least three reasons. 

In the first place, criticism has been the fate of all new departures 
from tradition, of all new movements. It is natural, normal and neces- 
sary for the proper organization of the new departure and for the prun- 

1 "Idols," p. 138 ff. 

2 Fite, in The Nation, Vol. 93, p. 207-8. 

s Dewey, ' ' Psychology and Social Practise. ' ' 

vol. in. — 26. 
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ing off of all extrinsic and useless elements and characteristics. Any 
innovator must expect and must welcome this treatment. 

In the second place, the department has inevitably inherited and 
brought into the university some of the flavor of the normal school, 
and has suffered somewhat from this fact. Originally, in many schools, 
the department went under the name of "Pedagogy," and this "blight" 
has not yet been completely cured. The significance of this will appear 
in the next statement. 

In the third, and most important, place, the department of educa- 
tion has been severely criticized because it has not, everywhere, fully 
caught the spirit of science. The spirit of the modern university is, on 
the whole, scientific. The department of education is one of the 
youngest of university departments. Coming into the university by the 
sufferance of the older departments, its place in the university must 
depend upon its ability to win the respect of these other departments, 
in which the spirit of science largely prevails. This has not always 
happened. 

In some of the larger schools of education and teachers' colleges ex- 
tensive differentiation of work and a considerable development of the 
spirit of inquiry have appeared, at least in certain lines. But in the 
colleges and universities where this work is still carried on within a 
department, there is large foundation for the suspicion that little work 
of a genuinely scientific character is done. It is probable that a 
thorough inquiry would reveal similar conditions in many departments 
which pride themselves upon their scientific standing. But that is 
aside from the point. Our question is: Can a college department of 
education really become a scientific department? 

This question takes two directions: first, what is the real work of 
such a department? and second, can such work really take upon itself 
the scientific spirit? These are, however, not two distinct problems: 
the first suggests two answers and appeal must be made to the second 
for a decision as between these two. 

What, then, is the real work of the college department of education ? 
The two answers, suggested above, may be called, without invidious dis- 
tinction, the intellectual and the social programs in education. (Such 
a distinction appeared in a recent discussion of this subject among a 
group of teachers of psychology and education in certain colleges and 
normal schools.) 

The answer, which is here called intellectual, seems to conceive the 
educational situation somewhat as follows: The school exists as a fixed 
institution having the task of training the children of the community. 
The curriculum of the school is pretty clearly defined ; the methods are, 
in the main, well worked out; the constructive principles to be obeyed 
are in the books; the machinery of administration and control is estab- 
lished and in working order. 
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From this point of view, therefore, the work of a college depart- 
ment of education will be the training of teachers to fit into this existent 
school situation. Such training will linger long on such courses as the 
"Principles of Education," "Methods," "Child Study," and the like; 
with, if possible, some practise work in the school system. In all of 
this the effort will be made, in very sympathetic ways, to help the pro- 
spective teacher realize the conditions of school-room procedure, and the 
appropriate ways of doing things under all circumstances. A course 
in the history of education may be offered, or required, but, if so, its 
function will be largely informational. So, also, courses in the social 
aspects of education or theory of vocational education, and the like, may 
be offered; but these will be for the purpose of making sure that the 
prospective teacher knows what is going on, and is properly fortified 
with arguments against the educational fallacies of the age. 

In it all there will be little, if anything, deliberately intended to 
stir the native hue of intelligent resolution in the prospective teacher 
and make him feel his own creative and constructive responsibility in 
the educational tasks of his community. The argument will even 
be advanced that children must have a larger freedom of opportunity 
and initiative in education to-day; that the school must learn how to 
offer this greater freedom; and that therefore the teacher must have a 
more complete training. But the training must be of this "safe and 
sane" sort: it must acquaint him with assured results, so that he will 
fit into the institution. 

Or, if there be some work offered in the field of experimental edu- 
cation, it partakes largely of the nature of the alchemy of the middle 
ages. It is pseudo-scientific. It looks for curious facts. Assuredly, 
it is not for the purpose of stimulating such a spirit of intelligent in- 
quiry as might make the student independent of the teacher — a free 
citizen of the realm of science. 

That is to say, the whole effort of departments of education organized 
from this point of view is traditional, rather than scientific. Their 
spirit is really that of the old time normal school — wherein teachers 
learned how work was to be done: the knowledge was existent; the 
student "took it on." 

But what is the real spirit of science? Whatever else it may be for 
other departments or in other fields of life, in the field of the training 
of teachers, science can mean but one thing: the development in the 
prospective teacher of the spirit of inquiry and the method of the in- 
vestigator. This will involve the growth of knowledge, of course; but 
it will be knowledge, not as an esthetic possession, but as a tool of 
analysis of the community's life and need. It means not mental cer- 
tainty and satisfaction, but mental alertness and the open mind. 

Is it possible to organize a program for a college department of 
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education that will develop this outcome? Such a program, set over 
against the intellectual and traditional one described above, may be 
called social, and will, of course, be worthy of the name of science. 
And this outcome can be secured. 

Such a program will accept the propositions that the pupils in the 
schools must have a larger freedom for constructive self-activity and 
creative self-expression ; and that teachers must be prepared to organize 
schools that will provide such opportunities. But such a program 
will recognize this fact, seemingly overlooked by the traditionalist, 
that the teacher, who is to provide freedom of initiative for pupils in 
the schools, may rightly claim something of the same freedom of initia- 
tive while in preparation; that, therefore, the work of the department 
of education, instead of being more rigid and fixed, should be more 
open and free ; planned, not to finish the student's mental life with fixed 
answers and final attitudes, but to make that mind more alert, more 
independent, more able to recognize problems, more capable in the 
raising of new questions, more able to discern the valuable from the 
trivial, more efficient in the analysis of conditions and in the selection 
of solutions. In a word, the department of education will aim to 
secure in its students (who are to be the teachers of the future) the 
development of the powers of effective, analytic, and constructive 
thinkers. Angell analyzes this power as follows : 

Our effectiveness as practical reasoners (or theoretical reasoners, for that 
matter) will depend then, first upon the skill with which we succeed in conceiv- 
ing the problem correctly, and second, upon the speed and accuracy with which 
this conception suggests to our reasoning processes, the recall of the special 
ideas appropriate to the ease at hand. 4 

A department of education that wants to be scientific will, then, 
train its students to look for problems, not answers; for the growing 
educational situations, not the finished conclusions; and for the larger 
and inclusive conditions of education, rather than for the finished de- 
tails of a traditional educational craftsmanship. Science believes in 
intelligence: when the problem has been clearly stated and conceived, 
the solution is not far away, and can be expected to follow in due time. 
It is not the business of the teacher to supply answers; enough that lie 
helps the pupil to grasp the problem ! 

The purpose of the department, therefore, ought always to be to 
stimulate the mental life of the pupil (the future teacher) rather than 
to deaden that mental life; to release the energies, the imaginations, 
and the deeper appreciations of the student rather than, by cramming 
the student with the results of investigations in various lines, to make 
his mind more sodden and inflexible. For the purposes of this prob- 
lem-developing type of training, four general introductory lines of work, 
which have a certain logical relationship to each other, are possible. 

* Angell, "Psychology," p. 281. 
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According to this social program, the first line of work to be taken 
by teachers; in training, should be a course in the history of education. 
This will be, not a course of the traditional kind, wherein a long series 
of historical events is considered. It will be a course, not for the pur- 
pose, primarily, of coming to know the history of education; but for 
the purpose of uncovering the roots of the present problems of educa- 
tion and getting a genuine perspective of those problems in their his- 
torical development. For, history is not ended, and we are not at the 
end. "We are in the very midst of the history of education, with prob- 
lems all about us, with tasks all unfinished, and, if we could but see, 
with the need of programs and reconstructions that will run ahead into 
the far future. 

The large problem of education is the making of new educational 
history. The real reason for studying the history of education is that 
one may learn how to become a maker of history. For this purpose, 
history must awaken the mind of the student to the problems, forces, 
and conditions of the present; and its outlook must be towards the 
future. Such a course will have scientific validity in that it will seem 
to the student to be the consideration of real problems and it will make 
him more alert and awake to realities, not merely of the past, but of 
the present and the future. He will finish the course with a sense of 
the problems of education that he must meet. 

Upon the basis of such a digging up of problems, it is possible to 
build up a course that will organize all these problems, institutions, 
forces, and conditions of the present into what will be a cross-section 
of the history of education, to be called " The Social Aspects of Edu- 
cation." Here will be raised the questions of the social sources of the 
experiences of children; the nature of community life within which 
these experiences go on; the elements that may be lacking or exag- 
gerated in the life of the community ; the relationships of our social in- 
stitutions to the development of intelligence in children; the place of 
industry and the industrial organization; of play and the play life, of 
religion and religious institutions, and all the other social forces in the 
actual education of children. 

It will raise the question as to the real work of the school in the 
light of its historical development, and in the midst of other social in- 
stitutions. It will develop the problem of the community's own edu- 
tion, and the part that the community's general life plays in the educa- 
tion of its boys and girls. And it will, finally, develop the universal 
problem, "why does so large a part of our school-inculcated intelligence 
fail to make any useful connections with the actual life of the com- 
munity ? " 

This last question will set the problem for a third general introduc- 
tory course. That problem, stated more fully, is this : How can we de- 
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velop an intelligence that is predominantly social, rather than, as at 
present, intellectual and remote? This problem seems the task of a 
course in the social psychology of education. We have to-day many 
psychologies of education. Some of these are merely moralizing re- 
statements of old analytic psychologies. Others are socially useless 
statements of the results of modern laboratory research. An experi- 
mental chapter on memory is a valuable piece of work, and should be 
found in this social psychology — as a sort of footnote. This social 
psychology will be conscious of the social source of all educational ex- 
periences and it will look ahead to their social outcome. It will make 
use of laboratory results in stating the pure mechanics that may be 
needed in the processes of training. This will give meaning to labora- 
tory material, most of which is confessedly of no use at present to 
any teacher — from which, indeed, teachers have been rather severely 
warned — and this use of laboratory material will save analytic psychol- 
ogy from mere moralizing. 

Beginning with the social conditions of experience and keeping 
always in mind the social outcome of experience, such a course as this 
should work out the main psychological pathways by which children 
may be assured a gradual development of a genuinely intelligent ex- 
perience, without at the same time losing the social quality, either of 
their experience or of their intelligence. This course, therefore, ought 
to offer to the student an effective psychological instrument for the 
analysis in social terms of the educational problems that will present 
themselves in the school room and community. 

In the fourth place, there should be required of all students who ex- 
pect to teach, a constructive course in the social principles of education. 
This will probably involve either previous experience as teacher or 
parallel work as practise teacher. In this course the students should 
do all the work. The teacher's function will be merely to keep con- 
stantly fresh, and stimulatingly active before the minds of the students, 
the question : " What shall be my program as a teacher in the school ? " 
The history of education has given the perspective of present problems 
and conditions; the social .aspects of education have given the broad, 
social outlook and the conditions within which the program of educa- 
tion must go on; the social psychology of education has analyzed, as 
much as may be, the methods and processes of a social intelligence. 
And on the concrete basis of previous experience or present practise, 
the student should now work out a constructive outline of his intended 
program as a teacher. This program should consist of the student's 
own individual organization of all his previous training, experience, 
study and intelligence, into a hypothetical plan which will sum up his 
present understanding and determination. 

In this course, he should become conscious, as never before, of the 
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social background of his future educational work and of the significance 
of human culture and the educational sciences for his methods and 
program in the school. He should be able to say, at the end of such 
a course, that he has found himself, not merely his teachers, or some 
books, and book answers. The principles which he carries away with 
him should be his own, wrought out in his own intelligence, and ex- 
pressing his own capacity for service in the world. 

This program, the expression of his own personality, should enable 
his instructors to determine more definitely his probable value as a 
teacher: whether he has, or can attain, that actual intelligence and 
power of performance which will make him a constructive force in his 
future school community, able to recognize and analyze problems, 
capable of self-expression and initiative, and therefore capable of wel- 
coming and developing the self-expression and initiative in the children 
whom he is to teach. 

There will be many other particular phases of the field of educa- 
tional theory and practise which the prospective teacher will want to 
investigate: advanced work in theory, principles of administration and 
supervision, special problems in psychology, and various aspects of the 
social side of educational development. These should be provided for 
with such freedom as will permit the further extension of the student's 
intelligence into the eventual sense of mastery of education as a social 
function. 

There is another aspect of the work of such a department to which 
attention must turn for a moment. This is the field of constructive 
research work, for the most part the task of the instructors in the de- 
partment, with perhaps the help of advanced graduate students. From 
the point of view here presented this research work is inseparable from 
the work of training prospective teachers. At the present time, or up 
until the present, research work in the field of educational theory has 
been largely devoted to the special investigation of problems in psychol- 
ogy. It has seemed that this part of the field was the only part pos- 
sessing sufficient scientific dignity to warrant reputable research. 

But this would seem to be a mistaken view. The great field of 
research in educational theory may yet come to be found in the social 
sources of educational experience. Let this be illustrated concretely. 
Education is a social function. It begins with the children of the com- 
munity, it proceeds in the midst of the community, its outcome is to 
be the community of the future. Not all of education goes on in the 
school. President Wilson's recent statement that "the government 
can not generate thought" is true also of the school: the school can not 
generate thought. Experience, thought, emotion, appreciation: these 
are all social products, not the products of the schools. At the best 
the schools can create the conditions under which these products appear, 
and can criticize them, and organize them as they do appear. 
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What, then, are the resources of the community in these directions ? 
Just as the geologist surveys the state, looking for its possible supplies 
of mineral wealth, or just as the forester searches out the remote re- 
sources of lumbering wealth, so the educational research men of the 
future will explore and survey the state for its hidden wealth of moral 
energy, youthful idealism, social purpose and individual promise hidden 
in village or city homes, working in quiet ways in the making of better 
communities, struggling with the untoward elements and crudities of 
social life everywhere. The state is rich in these hidden resources: 
men and women, especially young men and young women, and groups 
of all these, who are working with zeal and hope, yet with much in- 
direction, for larger and better things. The school must get over its 
academic tradition and get into an attitude of mind that will enable 
it to understand, appreciate, and give really intelligent direction to 
these partial movements. These are the real educational resources of 
the state. Here the future teachers will find their problems, their in- 
spirations, and, if they have been trained to the development of a 
native intelligence, the tasks of life. 

These are the real problems of educational research. How can our 
schools make organic connection with the educational hopes and pur- 
poses of their own local communities, and bring to those communities 
the intelligent direction that they lack, that they long for, that they 
must have, yet of which they are self-respectingly and narrowly sus- 
picious ? How can these things be done ? These are the tasks of that 
larger educational research that is opening before us^ to-day. Here 
open the problems in educational psychology, not of the dry-as-dust sort, 
but of the vital, social sort, whose results when found will have sig- 
nificance for education elsewhere. Here are the calls for long and in- 
telligent consideration by all the men and women who can be found. 
And results attained in these fields will have scientific value, social 
value, and practical value in the training of teachers. 

Other aspects of this problem should be presented, but these phases 
of it show the scientific possibilities hidden in this field. Such a pro- 
gram of teacher-training, and educational research might win for the 
department the scientific standing that it longs for among the depart- 
ments of the university or college. At any rate such a program would 
indicate that the department had caught something of the spirit of real 
inquiry, the real spirit of science, and that it could really become scien- 
tific. 



